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ON WRITING EDITORIALS. 


What should an editorial be ? 

Well, for one thing, it should be more read 
than itis. This is not flippancy; it isa foun- 
dation fact. Editorials take up space and cost 
money ; and that they are passed over by three- 
quarters of newspaper readers must not be put 
down to the ignorance of those readers or to 
their inability to know a good thing when they 
see it. 

One reason why editorials are not more com- 
monly read is that too many editorial writers 
are intellectually aristocratic. They write as 
if they felt themselves to be on a distinctly 
higher level than the reader. They seem to 
say: “Here is a subject that you, the readers 
of this paper, should be thinking about, and 


here is what you should think about it.” And, 
all the while, half the things such men write 
about nine-tenths of the people do not care to 
read about, either for information or for inspi- 
ration. 

Again, many editorials are merely academic, 
and not written out of live thinking. They are 
not in dead earnest; they seem artificial and 
strengthless; the writer has nothing to say, 
and he says it. 

If an editorial is to be worth the reading, it 
must show intellectual integrity ; it must be the 
man himself, just what he really thinks and 
just what really makes him think so. What 
the reader seeks is not fine writing, but honest 
thinking. The writer’s real test of his work is 
not “Is this the proper view to take?” nor yet 
“Is this up to my usual standard ?” nor even 
“Ts the logic of this strong and well put?” but 
“Have I set down what I earnestly believe and 
have I given the real reason why I believe it?” 
Every good reporter applies that test to his 
work; and when an editorial writer is ready to 
do the same, he, too, will have readers. 

And an editorial, to justify its existence, 
should touch the real life of people. It should 
be as democratic as the news columns are. 

It should inform and comment; it should 
suggest, and incite, and inspire; it should be 
sunny and philosophic, broad-minded and good- 
natured, simple and strong. 

And, along with this, it should have some 
tang to it. Yes, tang; a combination of ear- 
nestness and individuality, one’s own ideas 
multiplied by his own way of putting them, lit- 
erary style raised to the second degree. 

There is'a daily ina New England city of 
20,000 population, the editorial page of which 
is read with strong interest by every sub- 
scriber, — housewife, motorman, mill-hand, 
priest. For all but his leading editorial, the 
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editor takes up the two or three chief local 
events each day and talks about them as the 
ordinary citizen might if he had been an eye- 
witness of them. He comments on the local 
boxing exhibition as not so terrible a thing, 
after all. He praises the growing custom of 
having no front-lawn fence. He encourages 
the mill operatives to get away from the city 
for their Saturday half-holiday. He commends 
the struggling young city missionary for his 
social reform work. He gently touches up 
church fair committees for asking for too much 
free advertising. And he is always telling 
what a good city his is, extolling its -institu- 
tions, its schools, its enterprises. He realizes 
that his readers live in A ; whereas 
most editorial writers seem to think of their 
readers as citizens-at-large of the United States. 

This is not set down here as an example to 
be followed; not at all. It is given as an illus- 
tration of one editor’s way of touching the real 
life of his readers. It is suited to a small city, 
where the people know one another fairly well ; 
it might not do at all ina city of 100,000 popu- 
lation. Again, only an editor of unusually 
good-natured, optimistic, and philosophic mind 
could write in this way about his neighbors 
without stirring up trouble and losing what- 
ever influence he may have had. It is only one 
man’s way of touching real life. There are 
plenty of others. The thing itself is the essen- 
tial; the way in which to doit must necessarily 
vary with circumstances and with the tempera- 
ment of the writer. 

Likewise the rapid development of that gos- 
sipy secondary column on the editorial page 
variously called “ Seen and Heard,” “ Here in 
Hackensack,” “ Told Around Town,” “ What 
People Say About It,” and so on, poor as it 
often is, may well give an editorial writer a 
fundamental lesson in how to be interesting. 

Not that a paper should become editorially 
provincial; there is no need of that. The 
whole world is its field for comment. But 
whatever general or national topic is taken up, 
whether in politics, science, industry, art, or 
what-not, it must be one that will be talked of, 
or known of, or thought of in the household, 
and its local end and local bearing or its worth 
and suggestiveness to the individual reader 


must be the main reason for expecting him to 
read it. 

But this is only one way of touching the real 
life of the reader; it is needful also to come 
right in among his prejudices, his aspirations, 
his ambitions, his philosophy of what he is 
alive for. People like to read about the whys 
and wherefores of happenings. “How did 
this come to be so?” ‘ What was the motive 
for this, what is the explanation of that?” they 
inquire. They want to get behind the external 
fact to the mental state it stood for. The 
reason why their interest is keenest in the sud- 
den flashlights that the news columns often 
give them on the real lives of other people is 
that they find out thereby what such other 
people are like, deep down in, and at the same 
time find out by comparison what they them- 
selves are like. They read of some heroic or 
some despicable act, measure themselves 
against it, and learn what they would have 
done in like situation. And in whatever they 
read, their main interest is to see the motive 
—the impelling cause; and any editorial dis- 
cussion of motives or reasons is of immediate 
attraction because they wish to see what is the 
view of that (to them) composite mind which 
they feelought to be sane, well-informed, and 
not hasty in judgment. 

And not only do they want to read about the 
motives that impel other people, but they 
like to read about the motives that impel 
themselves; they like- to have what they 
recognize as their own moods, hopes, in- 
spirations, and doubts analyzed and made 
to show their meaning. And along with 
this self-recognition is the added satisfaction 
of absolute security; no one knows that they 
are looking at themselves. 

In any editorial writing, whatever is said 
comes closest home when it is put in short, 
straight, Saxon words and in the common 
speech of folks. When any one has anything 
to say, he cannot say it too simply. 

This for the practice of editorial writing; a 
word along with it as to the theory. 

What the reader of any one’s editorials 
really gets out of them is the mental and moral 
attitude of the man who writes them. The 
reader gets (if he reads them regularly) to 
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looking at things from the same point of view 
with the writer; and perhaps that is the reason 
why a writer who has n’t any clear idea as to 
why he is alive and what he is really trying to 
do, more than to write “something” each day, 
so soon becomes a deserted desert. 

It is this very matter of having a fixed, def- 
inite, and recognizable view-point that makes 
a writer get a following and influence it might- 
ily. Itis because “ Joe” Howard, for example, 


has a certain well-understood way of looking at 


men and things that hundreds of thousands of 
men and women like his column and always 
make it a point to read it. They want to see 
how things look from where he is. 

And as to what not to write, which is just as 
serious a matter as what to write, the “Old 
Man” in. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s story 
summed it all up when he said: “ Don’t ye 
never do no one an onjestice, honey; don’t ye 
never do no one an onjestice.” 

Edgar Yates. 


Boston, Mass. 





FIVE HUNDRED WORDS FOR THE NEXT “INTERNATIONAL.” 


For years I have been a word-gatherer. 
Whenever in my daily readings I find a new 
word or expression, or a word used in a new 
sense, I note it in order to see whether the 
latest and best dictionary at my command con- 
tains it. The results of this “labor of love” 
have twice before been given to the readers of 
THE WRITER. In January, 1891, was pub- 
lished a classified list of about 175 words that 
might be looked for in the Webster “ Interna- 
tional,” then just issued. In February, 1894, 
I presented a similar list of 150 words which I 
had failed to find in the new “ International.” 

This “International,” latest edition, still is 
my authority. It contains a supplement of 
25,000 words gathered during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, which, added to the 
125,000 of the main vocabulary, give us a total 
of 150,000. Notwithstanding this great num- 
ber, I now offer 500 words and expressions 
which that great English word-book does not 
yet define. 

In making up my list I have cast aside bar- 
barisms, such as don’t-care-ativeness, go-ahead- 
iveness, healthery, teacheral; self-explanatory 
compounds like bridge-jumper, house-mover, 
train-wrecker; also a long array of names ap- 
plied to patented medicines and other articles, 
as algosine, anakesis, castoria, cuticura, gra- 
mila, nervura, pearline, phenyo-caffeine, sa- 
polio, soapine, and a host of others. 


The words retained have been classified in 
much the same way as before. The first class 
embraces colloquial, dialect, poetical and 
sporting terms— words of questionable pro- 
priety, some of which may rightly be called 
slangy and barbarous. This list contains fifty 
words: Ad, adlet, ad-smith, ad-writer, awink, 
bab, bandy, blackband or bull-band, bobbie, 
buffaloed, caed lamb, casset, copper, cripple, 
dingbats, donner, eye-opener, googoo eye, 
hooligan, ip, joke-smith, left-hander, mamooz, 
mash, moonshine (adj.), O. K., playlet, poker, 
printorial, reader, reviewlet, right-hander, 
shadowgraph, sheeny, snid, snitch, sooner, 
speakeasy, sprat, storiette, story (as used 
among newspaper men), straight tip, swift, 
tenderloin, tizzy, trolliac, trolliosis, viewlet, 
wild-catter. 

I next offer a somewhat extended list of 
proper adjectives and nouns denoting inhabi- 
tants of countries and cities. No doubt most 
of these have been deliberately omitted from 
the Dictionary, but I think they ought to be 
there. There must indeed be a limit to this 
class of words; but if Bolivian, Brazilian, 
Macedonian, Tasmanian, and many others of 
equally obvious meaning, are defined, why not 
those for all the leading countries? If Califor- 
nia and Georgia are thus favored, why not all 
the other states of the Union, the more so as 
the Dictionary defines quite a number of state 
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names, which are proper nouns pure and sim- 
ple? And if Londoner, Parisian, Philadel- 
phian are admitted, why not Baltimorean, 
Brooklynite, New Yorker as well? Here, then, 
is the list, eighty-three words in all: Alabaman, 
Alaskan, Aleut, Argentinian, Arizonian, Arkan- 
san, Baltimorean, Bostonian or Bostonese, 
British American, British Columbian, Brook- 
lynite, Buffaloite, Bulgarian, Cape Colonist, 
Central American, Chicagoan or Chicagoite, 
Cincinnatian, Clevelander or Clevelandite, 
Colombian, Coloradoan, Corean or Korean, 
Costa Rican, Delawarean, Ecuadoran, Flori- 
dan, Guatemalan, Herzegovinian, Idahoan, IIli- 
noisan, Indianian, Jerseyite or Jerseyman, 
Kam(t)chatkan, Kansan, Kentuckian, Labra- 
doran, Louisianian, Luxemburger, Manchoo- 
rian or Manchurian, Manitoban, Michigander, 
Minnesotan, Mississippian, Missourian, Mon- 
tenegrin(e), Nevadan, New Englander, New 
Jerseyite, New Mexican, New Yorker, New 
Zealander, Nicaraguan, North American, North 
Carolinian, North Dakotan, Nova Scotian, 
Ohioan, Oklahoman, Pennsylvania-German, 
Pennsylvanian, Pittsburger, Porto Rican or 
Puertoriqueno, Rhode Islander, Riffian, Ru- 
thenian, Salvador(e)an, San Franciscoan, South 
African, South American, South Carolinian, 
South Dakotan, Suaheli, Suio- Gothic, Tennes- 
sean, Texan, Trans-Siberian, Tunisian, Uru- 
guayan, Venezuelan, Vermonter, Virginian, 
West Virginian, Yaqui, Zanzibarite. 

American history has furnished thirty-nine 
words, some of which must be marked as ob- 
solescent. They are Afro-American, Anti- 
Imperialism, Anti-Imperialist, Anti-Poverty 
Society, anti-machine, anti-ring, apportion, 
apportionment, boloman, boodler, boodleism, 
boomlet, Commonwealer, councilmanic, Coxey- 
ite, dat(t)o, Farmers’ Alliance, free silver, free 
silver man, fusionize, gold-bug, Goldite, hay- 
seed, hayseeder, hold over (v. and adj.), Jim 
Crow, Jim Crow car-law, Labor Party, Middle- 
of-the-Road Populist, pantata, placeholder, 
silver-man, Stalwart, Tammanyite,  tariff- 
monger, Union Labor Party, United Labor 
Party, water-cure, yellow. 

From foreign current history I have gath- 
ered only ten words: Berat, bufter-state, 
Judophile, Judophobe, khedivia, Leftist, 


Rightist, Russianization, Skuptshina or Skup- 
shtina, tri-dominium. 

Religion and philosophy have furnished 
thirty-nine new terms, as follows: Bab, Bella- 
myte, Brethren Church, Chautauquan, Chris- 
tian Endeavorer, Christian Endeavor Society, 
Economite, Epworthian, Epworth League, 
faith-cure or faith-healing, faith-curist or faith- 
healer, incircumscriptibleness, intercommuni- 
cability, mental healing, metagnostic, metag- 
nosticism, metaphysical healing, mind-reader, 
mind-reading, Nationalism, Nationalist, non- 
intercommunicability, Oneida Communist, 
Oneida Community, Perfectionist, psychic heal- 
ing, River Brethren, Seventh Day Adventist, 
thought-reader, thought-reading, transsubstan- 
tiationable, transsubstantiationableness, Trini- 
tytide, United Evangelical Church, Woman's 
Churisuan Temperance Union, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Women’s Cnris- 
tian Association, zelosophic, Zoarite. 

The field of business and socia: life has 
been more productive, yielding ninety terms: 
American Federation of Labor, American Me- 
chanics, American Woodmen, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, archarena, backer-up, band-boy, 
baseballist, batcher, bedman, billionaire, black 
ash man, boardwalk, book-making, buggy-boy, 
caddy, cake-walk, cap-puller, caroussel, census 
(v.), chuck-chuck, chucker, cinder-snapper, 
combine (n.), cravenette, crokinole, cut-off, 
Daughters of Liberty, Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, enchantment, endless chain, executional, 
exfratriation, fascinator, femiculture, garage, 
heaver-up, hold-up, jollier, jumper, Knights of 
Friendship, Knights of Honor, Knights of the 
Golden Eagle, Knights of the Mystic Chain, 
marketology, mealer, morganeer, multi-million- 
aire, multi-murderer, cecology or ceekology, op- 
erator, Order of the Harugari, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, pigs-in-clover, ping-pong, 
Pinkerton, pvolroom, pool-seller, pool-selling, 
pool-ticket, printerdom, Red Men, Royal Arca- 
num, runner-down, Saratoga trunk, shake-up, 
shirtwaist, shirtwaist-man, shove-boy, Shriner, 
shut-down, sky-scraper, smash-up, Sons of the 
Revolution, Sons of Veterans, strike-breaker, 
suburbanite, tartarin, test-case, tiddledy, tie-up, 
tough (adj. and n.), tricyclist, unionize, United 
Mine Workers, vaudevillian or vaudevillist, 
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walking delegate, wind-up, wink, wink-pit. 

Science and technical industry are a very fer- 
tile field for new words, often more easily found 
than explained. Excluding terms of medicine 
and pathology, which are put in a separate 
class, 1 have under this. head 103 words: 
Aerogram, (agricultural) experiment station, 
alethorama, aluminotheomy, amlyotryose, ana- 
cardine, animatiscope, apolism, apple-scab, 
audison, autoglyphic, automobile (v.), auto- 
mobilism, automobilist, balistite, bibliotics, 
biochemical, black cohosh, blue cohosh, buggy, 
car-fender, cellulith, cerotype, chauffeur, chu- 
chu cars, codonophone, condensery, costu- 
mancy, crown-gall, cush-cush, divinity circuit 
binding, drivermast, duograph, dynamite (v. ), 
ecrasite, electrograph, electrozone, etchograph, 
ethylendiamine, fire-guard, fluor-calcium, fluor- 
ography, flyer, forespanker, gasu-basu, glassy- 
wings, grammapheny, herophone, intra-Jovian, 
kelgum, kissar, kromskop, kryptoscope or 
cryptoscope, longjohn, masut, metatoluidin(e.), 
micromotoscope, molascuit, multipress, muta- 
scope, nef, nickel-in-the-slot machine, obro- 
mine, orguinette, pambutano, paratoluidin(e), 
penny-in-the-slot machine, philomathean, piano- 
box buggy, plassopheny, plastomenite, pneu- 
matophor, powder post, powder posting. 
process butter, pulsilogy, pyrotin(e), pyrotint, 
salocoll, salophen, shifting pole, snapshot 
(photograph), spankermast, spiralite, spiro- 
plethe, stamoscope, tachocycle, tannigen, tar- 
colin, telediagraph, teleo-hydrometer, tele- 
phonograph, thermite, tolypyrin(e), tolysal, 
tropacocain(e), typogravure, unfreezable, va- 
lotta, vaselone, vitriograph, vocalophone, 
zenoleum. 

Of medical terms, for which I made a special 
search through the index of a large medical 
work, I have gathered sixty-six: Adonidin(e), 
agaric acid, alcophobia, ammonemia, anti- 
kamnia, anti-microbe, anti-rabic, aspido-sper- 
min(e), astereognosis, atelectasis, balanitis, 
bends, betanaphthol, betin, bighead, boldin, 
brass-founders’ disease, cardin(e), cataphora, 
cataphoric, chelidonium, chromocyte, cotoin, 
efflumeter, elecholyte, electrothanasia, epilus, 
erythrasma, eucain(e), heliophily, Hindoo bit- 
ters, hoang-nan, hydronaphthol, hysophobia, 
intravesical, kava-kava, kurchicin(e), Landry’s 


palsy or paralysis, manaca, medullin(e), Mexi 
can ointment, naturopathy, nervocidin(e), nona, 
orchitic, osteopath, osteopathic, osteopathic- 
ally, otomycosis, papoid, parataloid, phrenal, 
piarrhemia, pre-Rolandic, prostatorrhea, pro- 
tonuclein(e), prunia, psilosis, resinol, simabi- 
cidia, simulo, sulpho-carbol, sulpho-carbolate, 
tardieu, thyroidin(e), xiphopage or xiphopagus. 

Finally there remain words miscellaneous 
and unclassified, twenty: All right, cartel, 
chortle, concededly, conservative, conserva- 
tively, countian, credal, dignifiedly, dotlet, 
égg-biscuit, extra-credal, happening, hok(e)y- 
pok(e)y, Klondike nugget, loganberry, present 
with, sheaflet, stupporn, whipsyllabub. 

Besides these words and names I have 
noted no less than a baker’s dozen of phrases 
which I think the up-to-date dictionary should - 
explain. They are these: Between the devil 
and the deep sea, geared too high, in the soup, 
it’s dollars to doughnuts, to fill the bill, to give 
a wide berth to, to go behind the returns, to 
look after one’s fences, to make a mash, to push 
things, to rush the growler, to save one’s face 
or countenance, to talk through your hat. 
Several of these no doubt are slang. 

As an accessory employment I have found 
this word-gathering interesting and, as I think, 
instructive. For my own benefit I have re- 
corded these new terms under their initial 
letters in a book, adding definitions wherever 
these could be made or found. The only 
letter not yet represented there is Q. 

A few of these five hundred words jate back 
to my first report to THE WRITER; the list 
may therefore be set down as the gleanings of 
a dozen years. Fully half the words, how- 
ever, have been collected this last year, when 
my attention was more steadily fixed in this 
direction. At the rate of 250 a year, the 
present decade would furnish but a tenth of 
the number contained in the latest “ Interna- 
tional” supplement; but if one would make it 
a special purpose to hunt out new words and 
new meanings, the number could easily be in- 
creased tenfold. On the tree of language new 
words bloom forth every day, many to drop off 
as soon as they appear; of making dictionaries 
and supplements there is no end. 

H. A. Schuler. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wahted for THE 
WriITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


. 
. * 


Another choice bit of “ Newspaper English” 
which has been brought to the attention of 
THE WRITER is this paragraph from the Bos- 
ton Transcript :— 

The usual monthly meeting of the directors of the Cunard 


Line was held at Liverpool, but the greatest secrecy is main- 
tained as to what transpired. 


The correspondent who sends itin says: “A 
more ludicrous use of a misused word never 
has come under my notice. How a thing can 
transpire and remain secret at the same time 


baffles comprehension. This, I think, is Asso 
ciated Press matter, and appeared in various 
papers, so that the 7ranscript is to be blamed 
only as an accessory after the fact.” 


~ 
- * 


The Queen’s English may be irreproach- 
able, but the President’s English is not above 
criticism, and that of his secretary is wide 
open to it. For instance, here is a reprint of 
a telegram sent by Mr. Cortelyou to Captain 
Seth Bullock, of Deadwood, S. D., which did 
not get into the “‘Newspaper English’ 
Edited” department of THE WRITER, because 
editing it would be such a serious task : — 


Referring to the proposed horse race from Deadwood to 
Omaha, the president would not be willing to have it take 
place unless it were possible to exercise supervision over the 
condition in which the horses would come in, and as this 
would be impossible, he asks you to say in his name that he 
requests the race not to take place. 

George B. Cortelyou, Secretary. 


. 
* om 


“Shall authors advertise?” is a question 
that has been asked and not authoritatively 
answered. Meanwhile, a Georgia lady has 
made up her mind on the subject, as the fol- 
lowing advertisement in Boston Jdeas shows :— 

I have of all kinds which I wish to place. They 


STORIES are ORIGINAL, and have not been 


offered before. Stories written to 

order, Apply to 

Mrs. Joun Hupson, 
HAMILTON, Ga. 


Perhaps later on Mrs. Hudson will tell the 
readers of THE WRITER how many orders her 
advertisement secured for her. 


7” 
* * 


The Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman says: “ An 
association composed of about forty well- 
known American artists and authors has for 
some time been negotiating for the purchase of 
about 1,200 acres of farm land lying along the 
mountain side between Mead’s Mountain 
House and Bearsville. It isthe intention of 
the association to erect cottages with a large 
central building, where young artists and 
authors may study and work, and where they 
may be encouraged in their calling by the 
older members of the professions. The ob- 
ject is absolutely a philanthropic one, and the 
necessaries of life will be furnished at cost by 
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the association.” The progress of the project 
will be watched with interest. W. H. H. 


~~ 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


I have seen short sentences containing all 
the letters of the alphabet, which are useful for 
practice in learning the keyboard of the type- 
writer. Can you print some of them? 

C. A. W. 

[ The best of the typewriter-practice sen- 
tences are: — 

John quickly extemporized five tow bags. 

A quick fox jumps over the lazy brown dog. 

Pack my box with five dozen liquor jugs. 

Quick wafting zephyrs vex bold Jim 
No author should be content with his type- 
writing skill until he can write any of these in- 
teresting sentiments rapidly and accurately 
with his eyes shut. — w. H. H. ] 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED, 


The list of books for chil- 
dren of the same firm is a long 
one. — New York Sun. 


The same firm has a long 
list of books for children. 


We should have liked to 
have tried our fist at them all. 
—The Bookman for Sep- 


tember. 


We should have liked to try 
our fist at them all. 


An immense new round- A big new roundhouse, 
house, with a radius of 170] with a radius of 170 feet. 
feet. — Boston Transcript. | 





THE SCRAP BASKET, 


The old controversy as to whether “ Scotch ”’ 
or “ Scottish ” or “ Scots ” is the correct form 
has lately been carried on with much warmth 
in the columns of the Saturday Review, of 
London. A letter from J. L. Webberley seems 
to settle the question. 

“Does it really matter?” he asks. ‘Sir 
Walter Scott, who should have known —if any 
one — does not seem to have let the matter 
trouble him. 

“The following are a few selections of his 
different spellings : — 

“*One of my faithful Scots’ — ‘Quentin 
Durward,’ Chapter XXXVII. 


“ «Scotch Music.’ — ‘ Redgauntlet,’ Chapter 
IX. 

“*Single-hearted Scotsman.’ — ‘ Talisman,’ 
Chapter II. 

“*Scottish Palaces,’ ‘Scotch Dialect,’ 
‘Scottish Dialect ’— Introduction ‘ Fair Maid 
of Perth.’ 

“You will find that English and Scottish,’ 
etc. — ‘ Castle Dangerous,’ Chapter II. 

“*A Welsh or a Scotch woman.’ —‘ Wav- 
erley,’ Chapter LI. 

“* Scotch ideas.’ —‘ Waverley,’ Chapter XI. 

“*A  Scotchman’s stomach’ (!)—‘ Old 
Mortality,’ Chapter XIX.” 


When “ Doc” Wood was night editor of the 
Sun, a young reporter asked him: ‘What 
constitutes news?” Mr. Wood considered for 
a moment and then replied: ‘Here’s an il- 
lustration which will probably give you a cor- 
rect idea of what I think on that subject. If 
you should see a dog running down Broadway 
with a tin can tied to his tail, it isn’t worth a 
line. But if you should see a dog with a tin 
can tied to his tail wa/king down Broadway» 
it’s worth a column.” — Chicago Chronicle. 


_ > 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


S. S. F. Callahan, the author of the story, 
“T Love My Love So Well,” in Lippincott’s 
for August, in response to an inquiry from the 
editor of THE WRITER, writes as follows: 
“This is the first story of mine that I have 
seen in print. Essays on child-training and 
on historical subjects have appeared in the 
Outlook and the Clubwoman, and | have writ- 
ten for the newspapers in various ways. All 
my writing has been done in the spare mo- 
ments of a busy life as housekeeper-~ and 
mother, and much of it has been accomplished 
at night, or when I was ill and confined to my 
bed. I feel that the impulse to creative work 
may come largely from the influence of the 
Colorado scenery and life to which I came 
from the conservative old Dutch town of 
Kingston, N. Y., a few years ago.” 


Edith Copeman, who wrote the story, ‘ The 
Resurrection of a Minister,” in the Mew Eng- 
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land Magazine for July, has onlyjrecently de ~ songs” of the day, written by white people, 


voted herself seriously to literary work, al- 
though she has always been of an imaginative 
temperament, and when quite young found 
story writing her most fascinating pastime. 
She was born in Newark, N. J., was educated 
in the schools of that city, and has always 
lived in Newark or its vicinity. It was anes- 
tate in the South, belonging to a friend of 
hers, and a cynical young minister that formed 
the nucleus of the story, “The Resurrection 
of a Minister.” 


Anne Virginia Culbertson, whose poem, 
“When We Hear the Organ Down the 
Street,’ was printed in Pearson's Magazine 
for June, is known chiefly as the author of 
dialect poems, and as a public reader of her 
own productions. She belongs to the group 
of Western writers, for she was born in Ohio, 
and spent much of her girlhood there, although 
her father was a military man, and her child- 
hood was spent in going from one military 
post to another. Her mother was a South- 
erner, hence her interest in Southern dialects. 
Miss Culbertson has attempted numerous dia- 
lects, but her own negro dialect is, perhaps, 
the favorite with the public. Her work has 
not been confined to dialect, however. She has 
also written a good deal of serious verse, and a 
volume of her collected verses has been printed 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, under the 
title, ““ Lays of a Wandering Minstrel.” Miss 
Culbertson has also contributed occasional 
short stories and articles to various publica- 
tions, and at present she has a volume of folk- 
stories in the hands of publishers. She is 
also preparing a collection composed entirely 
of her negro dialect verse, to be called 
“When the Banjo Talks.” Miss Culbertson 
has contributed to the Cosmopolitan, Mun- 
sey’s, Pearson's, the Puritan, Outing, Dixie, 
the Ladies’ Home Fourna/, and prominent 
newspapers, such as the Boston Transcript, 
the Washington Post, the Baltimore Sun. 
Besides her writing and her public recitals, 
she has also written words and music of a 
number of negro songs, which she sings by 
way of giving an imitation of the crude music 
of the negro; for most of the so-called “coon 


are too finished for the thing they imitate. 
The poem, “ When We Hear the Organ Down 
the Street,” she has set to music of her own, 
and she has been singing it for several 
years. 


Willard Dillman, whose story, “How 
Maggie Got Her Dancing Shoes,” appeared in 
the National Magazine for July, is the editor 
of two papers, and writes when he can get 
time from his newspaper business. He was 
born at Long Lake, Minn., November 19, 1872, 
was reared on a prairie farm in South Dakota, 
anc was educated at Brookings (S. D.) Col- 
lege, and the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. The story referred to is one of a series 
appearing in the National Magazine. It was 
first named “ One of the Rivals,” but the editor 
changed the title, making a distinct improve- 
ment. In the fall of 1898, Mr. Dillman pub- 
lished a book of poems, “ Across the Wheat.” 
Other stories of his will appear in the Ma- 
tional Magazine for October and for March. 
Mr. Dillman lives at Revillo, S. D., where he 
publishes the Revillo Weekly Item. 


Marie F. Giles, whose story, “ As a Man 
Thinketh,” appeared in the Avena for July, is 
the author of two novels, “The End of the 
Journey,” which was published when she was 
only seventeen, and “ Though Your Sins be as 
Scarlet,” published three years later. Until 
recently, she has been living in England, con- 
tributing now and then to English periodicals. 
She has also published short stories in the 
Home Fournal and other American magazines. 
At the present time Miss Giles is deeply inter- 
ested in metaphysical research and mental 
science —hence the story, “As a Man 
Thinketh.” Sheis a member of the Society of 
American Authors. 


Leigh Gordon Giltner, author of the story, 
“The Late Lamented,” in the Designer for 
July, isa Kentuckian by birth, and has been 
engaged in literary work for five or six years. 
Her first book, a volume of verse styled “ The 
Path of Dreams,” appeared in May, 1900, and 
was favorably received. Of late, however, she 
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has given her attention wholly to prose work, 
in which she has been quite successful, her 
stories of Kentucky life and her sketches and 
illustrated articles on the “ Bluegrass”’ region 
having proved especially popular. Miss Gilt- 
ner is the author of “ The Home of the Thor- 
oughbred,” in the April Munsey; “A Snap 
Shot,” in the June Criterion ; “ Burnt Out,” ir. 
Vogue; “James Lane Allen: A Study,” in 
Modern Culture; “Sealed Orders ” and “ The 
Button on Fortune’s Cap,” in the Mew Eug- 
land Magazine; ‘“ Pastoral Kentucky,” in the 
Country Gentleman, etc., etc. She has also 
had recent acceptances from Harper's Weekly, 
Munsey’s Magazine, (which uses a great deal 
of her work) the Zra, and other well-known 
publications. Her home is at Eminence, Ky., 
atypical “old Kentucky home,” and she is a 
descendant of one of the oldest families of the 
South. 


“Elizabeth J. Robinson” is the name chosen 
by a young married woman whose story, ‘‘ Alex- 
ander,” appeared in Short Stories for June. 
Mrs. Robinson was born and educated at Han- 


over, Germany, but came to this country in ‘ 


1891, having resided at Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Los Angeles,—her present 
home. The characters in her short story were 
taken from life in a Southern town, while the 
plot was built upon the fact that a mouse was 
discovered in the act of moving a nai] to which 
a piece of wall-paper had been glued during 
the renovation of an apartment. 


Frank Marshall White, who wrote the paper, 
“A Day in a Bee-Hive,” in Pearson’s for June, 
is well known as a journalist and editor. He 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y.,and began his jour- 
nalistic career on the New York Times,as a 
reporter. He was afterward editorial writer 
on the Commercial Advertiser, when George 
Cary Eggleston was editor. He then suc- 
ceeded John Kendrick Bangs as editor of Zz. 
He left Zzfe to become the European corres- 
pondent of the Mew York Sun, which position 
he held for four years. Later he succeeded 
Juliah Ralph as European correspondent of the 
Fournal, and his last journalistic position was 
as editor of the Paris Exposition edition of the 


New York Times, which was published in 
1900 on the Exposition grounds. While Mr. 
White’s work has been chiefly journalistic, he 
has written occasional articles for the maga- 
zines, and as a boy he contributed to S¢. Nich- 
olas and the Youth's Companion. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Black. — What Mr. Reid tells us of William 
Black’s methods of work is highly interesting. 
He wrote on alternate days, and on the other 
days would take long walks or pace incessantly 
up and down —in one period of gestation on 
the old chain pier at Brighton -- thinking out 
not only his plot, but the actual form and 
phrasing, so that his productive season was 
mostly spent in writing out what he had clearly 
shaped already. He wrote about six hours 
during his writing days, half in the morning, 
half in the afternoon. He allowed nonoise, no 
visitors, no distractions whatever; even his 
desk faced the wall. His household strongly 
respected his arrangements, and outsiders had 
to. — Lindsay Swift,in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

Hope.— Formerly Anthony Hope’s home 
was with his father, the Vicar of St. Bride’s, in 
London, but he now has chambers in the Sa- 
voy Mansions, where he works regularly from 
ten to four. This does not mean that he pro- 
duces “copy” with the regularity of a Trol- 
lope. Sometimes he glances over papers or a 
book, or lies down to smoke andthink. Again 
a succession of incidents or a flow of dialogue 
means much more rapid progress than charac- 
ter analysis or description. An idea may be 
set down on the back of an envelope. The plot 
of a long story may be sketched on a sheet or 
two of paper. When the first twoor three 
chapters are thought out they will be written, 
and then the next chapters planned and writ- 
ten out. The method is very different from 
the elaborate planning out of the complete 
novel before the author begins to write, but 
readers have not complained of any lack of 
connection and continuity. Oddly enough, he 
used to find the naming of his characters a 
source of peculiar difficulty. If he tried to 
think of names, only those of his friends oc- 
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curred to him, and for a time he consulted the 
Law List, but finally fell back on the London 
directory, which furnishes copious sugges- 
tions. One of the unknown incidents of Mr. 
Hawkins’ career is the fact that the book 
which made his success, “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” was accepted by two American pub- 
lishers. At the time, about 1894, he had writ- 
ten “ A Man of Mark” and “ Mr. Witt’s Wid- 
ow,” neither of which had “arrived.” The 
English publisher of “Zenda” sent advance 
sheets to two American publishers, both of 
whom accepted the book. It so happened that 
the same printing office received the sheets 
from both for manufacture. There was a com- 
paring of notes, and it was found that one 
publisher had received the sheets a mail ahead 
of the other, and had sent his acceptance a day 
or two earlier, and therefore had a prior claim. 
— F. W., in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Philpotts.—‘‘As to my methods,” 
Eden Philpotts, “I have little to say of any 
general interest. One fact, however, may be 
worth noting. I hold. it vital to do all scene 
painting from nature directly, and all my at- 
tempts of that sort are written actually with the 
scenes before me. I make two or three careful 
word sketches of a place, of a sky, of a change 
of weather, of adawn ora storm; and then I 
select the best or blend what seems alive in 
each. The great storm in ‘The River’ I was 
privileged to see and record with careful notes 
while it actually unfolded itself before my 
eyes. 

“My storm in‘Lying Prophets’ I did not 
see, but I studied the region of it carefully 
and wrote it from the reports in the journals. 

“It may be slightly interesting to say that | 
find environment the keynote of my stories. I 
do not see my people and then take them to 
this or that district of Dartmoor, but I see the 
land with its varied conditions of desert and 
fallow, rivers and high tors, and then my peo- 
ple rise into consciousness and begin to move 
on the face of the earth and go their way. — 
Boston Fournal. 


Says 


@ 

Tarkington.— Strange as it may seem, it 
was the efforts of a sister that enabled Booth 
Tarkington, the author of “The Gentleman 


from Indiana,” “ Beaucaire,” and other stories, 
to get a publisher, if we are to believe an inti- 
mate friend. She is herself an author of no 
mean ability—Mrs. Haute Tarkington Jame- 
son. 

Tarkington was no exception to the rule of 
the author with rejected manuscripts. Rejected 
manuscripts had become a nightmare to him. 
Finally, as a last attempt, the manuscripts were 
sent to New York, at the suggestion of his 
Again came the old result. 

“It is no use, sister,” were Tarkington's 
pathetic words. 

* Booth,” she said, “they never read your 
manuscript — give it to me.” 

Within a few hours the devoted and faithful 
sister was flying eastward from Indianapolis 
as fast as the train would permit, and in forty- 
eight hours she stood waiting for a response to 
the card which she had sent in. She stated 
her errand and plainly said she did not believe 
the manuscript had been read. Would the 
publisher kindly call the Reader? “ Certainly.” 
The Reader came. He said he had read both 
manuscripts, but found them “not out of the 
ordinary.” 

Here the clever sister displayed her wit and 
diplomacy. She recited supposed passages 
from the works of her brother, and asked the 
“ Reader ” if he had read them and not appre- 
ciated them. He said he had, but did not see 
that the passages were remarkable. 

Here was the moment for the coup d‘état. 
Turning to the publisher, she said : — 

“Just as I thought, these manuscripts have 
never been read. None of the passages just 
quoted by me occurs in either story.” 

The resulting consternation had better be 
imagined than described. 

The manuscripts now received attention, 
and Tarkington’s fame was soon made. 

Except for Mrs. Jameson’s extreme clever- 
ness her brother might have given up in de- 
spair and never been known by the reading 
public.— 7he Pilgrim. 


sister. 


Tennyson.— The exact time and place of 
the composition of “ Crossing the Bar ” are not 
easily determined. During Mr. Tennyson’s 
sickness his nurse reminded him that among 
all his poems there was no hymn, and added: 
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“| wish, sir, that you would write a hymn.” 
The next morning, in a quiet hour, he handed 
the nurse a scrap of paper on which he had 
written the precious lines of ‘ Crossing the 
Bar.” Whether he had composed the poem 
since the request of the nurse, or written it 
from memory, may be a matter of doubt. In 
the memoir of the present Lord Tennyson, 
we have the following testimony: “* Crossing 
the Bar’ was written in my father’s eighty-first 
year, ona day in October, when we came from 
Aldworth to Farringford. Before reaching 
Farringford he had the ‘Moaning of the 
Bar’ in his mind, and after dinner he showed 
me this poem written out. I said, ‘That is the 
crown of your life’s work.’ He answered, ‘It 
came ina moment.’ He explained the ‘ Pilot,’ 
as ‘that Divineand Unseen who is always guid- 
ing us.’ The poet’s son writes further of 
the “ Pilot”: ‘My father was much grieved 
to learn that any one could misinterpret the 
‘Pilot,’ and imagine that it referred to Arthur 
Hallam, or to my brother Lionel. He had 
thought there could ‘be only one possible in- 
terpretation. Repeatedly and emphatically, 
at his dictation, I have had to say this. More- 
over, 1 have had to explain, also at his dicta- 
tion, that in the line: ‘And after that the 
dark,’ the ‘dark’ merely means ‘ The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.’” This poem was 
published in 1889, and used as an anthem at 
the poet’s funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
October 12, 1892. The poem was introduced 
as a hymn by the Presbyterians of the Free 
Church of Scotland in 1893, and in America in 
1595,in The Hymnal. — Rev. R. S. Stevenson, 
in the New York Observer. 


—@— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





A Magazine Editor at Bay.— When we 
talk about the degradation of style by the bad 
contents of the magazines, I have one very 
emphatic word to say. The mén who write, 
or who think they write, our contemporary 
literature —I mean the men who have some 
happiness of style —seldom have any ideas. 
The men who have ideas cannot express them 
so that an educated man takes great pleasure 
in reading them. Of course, this is a sweep- 


ing generalization. No man may receive it 
unto himself, but he is at liberty to apply it to 
all his neighbors. The truth is, our style 
must become better. We do most things bet- 
ter than we write. Effective style is changing. 
The somewhat leisurely style of a generation 
or two ago pleased the small circle of readers 
within its reach —a mere little company which 
by comparison might have been got into one 
room, a company who had leisure and liked to 
read that kind of writing. Now the great world 
is forging forward in all its departments of 
thought, as in all its industrial development, 
and style suited to our time is different. The 
man who would write convincingly or enter- 
tainingly of things of our day and our time 
must write with more directness, with more 
clearness, with greater nervous force ; and the 
teaching of composition and the practice of 
style have not kept pace with the development 
of our intellectual life in the United States. I 
should, as poor an editor as I am, undertake 
to make a better magazine than you ever have 
seen, if I could find writers who could write 
well enough about contemporaneous subjects ; 
and every other editor who is struggling to do 
his duty would tell you the same thing. 

Next, “Why do they—that is,.the maga- 
zines —not publish more critical articles?” 
In the first place, nobody cares for them; in 
the second place, nobody produces them in an 
interesting fashion. A magazine deserves to 
die that is not interesting. Now, the gentle- 
men and the ladies — young ones, generally — 
who write critical literature do not make it in- 
teresting. Besides, we have never taken to 
critical literature. There is, perhaps, enough 
in our language to make a respectable number 
of volumes in your libraries, but nobody ever 
asks you for them, and you seldom take them 
from the shelves. 

The next question is, “Is writing ade- 
quately paid for?” Great writing never was 
and never will be. Even good writing never 
will be. But in this day and generation poor 
writing is paid for twice and thrice. — Walter 
H. Page, in the World’s Work. 

Magazine Decadence. — Several well-known 
magazine editors have entered a public con- 
fessional to account for what they frankly ad- 
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mit to be a decadence of magazine literature. 
One has been in at the birth of several month- 
lies and is exceptionally familiar with what 
may be called magazine pathology. The con- 
fessor editor puts the entire blame of magazine 
decline upon the writers. If the writers, he 
moans, would only make themselves more in- 
teresting! Another magazine editor con- 
trasts the dreary life he leads in perusing 
stupid offerings with what magazine editing 
used to be when men like Thackeray and 
Dickens sent in their manuscripts. 

Magazine decadence, judged from the liter- 
ary and intellectual standards, is due to an ob- 
vious cause. A literary and intellectual stand- 
ard is no longer associated in the minds of 
either publishers or public with the magazine 
which seeks to be popular. If one take up 
the average magazine of early days, that stand- 
ard is manifest. 

It was not a picture book. In its table of 
contents one found month after month the 
same cherished names. They were the names 
of the foremost writers of America. Their 
contributions were characterized by purity of 


diction, sanity of viewpoint, delicacy of taste, 
tranquillity of judgment. 
One sought the magazine then for those 


names month after month. From the maga- 
zine pages of those days American literature 
was gathered and it lives to-day in books that 
will never be suffered to perish. 

It did not occur to magazine editorship then 
that the true function of a magazine is to be a 
rival of the illustrated weekly, which had its 
own place. The beginning of the decadence 
of American magazine management began 
with a descent into commercial, rivalry with 
the illustrated weekly. Its jealousy has be- 
come chronic and vicious in a later descent 
into the field of daily journalism in so far as 
that species of commercial rivalry is prac- 
ticable. 

Journalization is the cause of American 
magazine decadence. The aim of the typical 
magazine editor now is not to seek the literary 
for publication; he wants the sensational. 
The magazine editorial ambition is no longer 
to maintain a vehicle for the ripest thought, 
the most polished style. He seeks novelty in 


theme, new names, the topic of the instant, 
the explosive in substance, the meretricious in 
form. 

American literature is laying up no treasures 
now in the magazines. Their pages have 
ceased to belong to the permanent and have 
added themselves to the order of the ephem- 
eral. 

Meanwhile also that most precious and 
least commercial of all literary species, the 
poem that has inspiration and not merely jin- 
gle, has almost totally disappeared from Amer- 
ican magazines. — Chicago Chronicle. 


The Magazine and the Newspaper. — The 
editor of Harper's Magazine, in the September 
issue, congratulates readers of that periodical 
on the fact that they have not had to read any- 
thing about Mont Pelée or King Edward VII. 
of late. 

Going on to explain his position, the editor 
declares that the publication of articles of a 
news nature in a monthly magazine is a mis- 
take, owing to the fact that the daily press has 
of necessity exhausted interest in the subject 
long before the magazine can appear. Conse- 
quently he goes on to assure the readers of Har- 
per’s that the magazine will “stick to its last” 
hereafter, merely aiming to present the best of 
literary thought and opinion. In a similar 
vein the editor of Ainmslee’s Magazine an- 
nounces changes—the most important of 
which is the forswearing of all news articles 
and a determination to print nothing but the 
literary articles that are supposed to belong 
strictly to the magazine field. 

These editorial announcements in the maga- 
zines are significant, as they reflect the 
changes that are being wrought by the daily 
press in the United States. The editors of 
Harper's and Ainslee’s are right when they 
practically declare that the newspaper, with its 
vastly bettered facilities for illustration, has 
crowded the magazines out of the news field. 
And they are only half right when they as- 
sume that the monthly magazine has a mo- 
nopoly of literary features. The short story 
and the essay have been figuring prominently 
in the great Sunday newspapers of late. The 
best writers of fiction contribute detached 
stories and serials, while essayists of world- 
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wide renown advance editorial opinions or 
write on strictly literary themes. The aver- 
age newspaper short story, serial, or essay, is 
as good as the average contribution to the 
monthly magaziné, and there is no doubt that 
before long the ten-cent monthlies, and even 
the magazines of the higher class, will find 
that the daily press is a rival in literature. 
Even in half-tone photography, where they 
have every advantage, the magazines have 
been practically standing still in the last few 
years, while the newspapers have been making 
rapid strides toward artistic effects. 

In view of this constant encroachment of 
the daily press on the magazine field, it is not 
strange that the magazine editors are annotnc- 
ing important changes in policy and are show- 
ing other symptoms of uneasiness. If the 
present rate of newspaper improvement keeps 
up, many of the magazines will be making a 
desperate struggle for existence in another 
decade. — Denver Republican. 


The Colleges and Journalism. — There is a 
strange and persistent misunderstanding of 
journalism at most of our colleges. A few of 
them offer courses that look toward ne wspa- 
per work, but asa rule they are shocked at a 
proposal to train men especially for it. For 
academic life does not consider the profes- 
sion seriously. Consider the case of Yale 
University, for example. 

It has a fund for a lecture or two on journal- 
ism, and the last lecturer that it invited was 
Frank Munsey, the owner of the magazine 
that bears his name. Colleges that have pro- 
fessors of veterinary medicine and of dentistry 
and of mechanical engineering and of agricul- 
ture take offense at the suggestion of a pro- 
fessor of journalism. 

Yet it is surely true that they might offer 
such professional post-graduate courses parallel 
to their courses in law and in medicine, and so 
conduct them that the men they train should 
be able to construct with some skill a simple 
piece of writing. Most men who now go from 
college into periodical-writing go at a disad- 
vantage, for they think that they can write be- 
cause they have done academic “ themes” and 
taken courses in literature; and they are im- 


patient of the long apprenticeship that they 
must serve. Many such a man never learns 
that writing is an art. They get rough-and- 
tumble work for a time on daily papers or they 
“review” books and then frankly accept the 
fate of hacks, become self-conscious, degener- 
ate into martyrs, complain that there is no 
chance for “literature” and haunt magazine 
offices with impracticable propositions — all 
because (in most cases) they were not taught 
in the beginning that the writing of contem- 
porary literature is an art and because they 
undertook it without training. 

Our colleges and universities, especially 
their departments of literature, have some 
grave sins to answer for, because they do not 
even frankly tell young men that writing isa 
difficult trade (to say nothing of the art of it ) 
and because they do not adequately train them 
for it. They let them go with a radically 
false notion of the whole subject. 

A generation of really well-trained writers 
on contemporaneous subjects would be the 
best practical investment that our universities 
could make for the building up of good speech 
and of clear thinking in our democracy. — 7he 
World's Work. 


Boys’ Books Pay Best. — “ The writing of 
juvenile fiction is about the best investment an 


author can make,” says John Habberton. 
* The royalties are never big at any one time, 
but the sales never seem to stop. The suc- 
cessful novel for the ‘grown-ups’ may have a 
tremendous sale for a year, if it hits the popu- 
lar fancy —take ‘ Trilby,’ for instance — but a 
year, under present conditions, sees its finish. 
The boys’ book, if it is a good one, will con- 
tinue to sell just as long as there are boys to 
read it. 

“Just the other day I received a statement 
from a New York publishing house to the 
effect that during the past six months a 
juvenile book that I wrote twenty years ago 
had sold to the extent of 650 copies, which 
meant a nice little lump sum to me. I have 
received about the same amount in royalties 
from the sale of that one book ever since it 
was first published. J.T. Trowbridge, who is 
now quite an old man, is still drawing royalties 
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from Henry T. Coates & Co. for boys’ books 
that he wrote fifty years ago, the copyrights on 
which have twice been renewed. 

“The writing of a book for boys, however, is 
by no means as easy as it would seem to one 
who has never tried it. Toa man who is not 
himself a boy at heart, who does not come in 
constant contact with boys, and love them and 
their sports, such writing would be out of the 
question. The book wouldn’t ring true, and 
the boy reader, who is a keen critic, would be 
quick to realize the faults. Above all other 
writers, the author of juvenile fiction must 
keep in touch with his subject. He cannot 
afford to get stale. — Philadelphia Record. 


Proper Training for the Novelist.— Wil- 
liam Le Queux, an English writer of sensa- 
tional stories, has published his prescription 
for the writing of novels. He thinks that first 
the young novelist should go through the mill 
of journalism, so that by frequent presence at 
scenes dramatic and pathetic he may acquire a 
thorough knowledge of life as itis. Secondly, 
he should spend years in travel with eyes and 
ears wide open all the time. Thirdly, he must 
place himself on a level with his readers and 
avoid trying to force his opinions down their 
throats. He is of opinion that a classical edu- 
cation is unnecessary, as the public no longer 
requires the Latin quotations which used to 
give a book an air of distinction. To say the 
least, Mr. Le Queux has a queer idea of the 
purpose of a training in Latin. His article 
was submitted in proof to fourteen English 
novelists. All of them dissented from his 
opinions, and some of them cited examples tc 
prove him wrong. Thus, Charlotte Bronté was 
confined to the rectory of a remote parish 
church in companionship with a disagreeable 
father and morbid sisters for the greater part 
of her life. Charles Dickens saw active ser- 
vice as a Parliamentary reporter, but no one 
attributes his ability to describe dramatic and 
pathetic scenes to this “journalistic” experi- 
ence. Charles Kingsley might be taken fora 
man of wide travel if we were to judge simply 
his novel “ Westward, Ho!” Nevertheless, it 
is asserted that Kingsley’s information 
was all derived at second hand and that he did 
not leave his home while making the studies 


for that novel. These examples might be 
multiplied.— Philadelphia Press. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Quest or Potty Locke. 
268 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Company. 1go2. 

“The Quest of Polly Locke ” is a guide-book 
in pleasant disguise. Polly leaves Paris, os- 
tensibly because she is tired of it and to seek 
her ideal man. Alone and unprotected, except- 
ing by her bright American girlhood, she 
travels through the south of France and Italy, 
seeing many pleasant places and meeting some 
pleasant people, which and whom she viva- 
ciously describes. As for the ideal man of 
whom she pretends to be in quest, he is not ex- 
ploited in the narrative, but the author’s dedi- 
cation of the volume reads: ‘ This little book 
is very affectionately dedicated to JACK, who 
approaches as nearly as could be expected to 
my ideal man.” W. H. H. 


Tue Covor or His Sout. 
Cloth. 


By Zoe Anderson Norr 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 


By Zoe Anderson Norris. 


220 pp. 
New York: Funk & Wagpalls Company. 


1902. 

This edition of “The Color of His Soul” 
has especial value for collectors, since the bock 
was suppressed soon after publication because 
of threats to bring a libel suit made by a young 
man who was indiscreet enough to admit that 
he recognized as an unflattering portrait of 
himself the portrayal of the chief character in 
the story. The young man in the book is a 
socialist lecturer, in every way unlovely. In 
the illustration of his character the author in- 
cidentally pictures bohemianism and slum life 
in New York in varied scenes. Her style is 
vivid, and the book is in many ways unusual. 

W. H. H. 
NAKED TRUTHS AND VEILED AtLusions. By Minna Thomas 

Antrim, 112 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Henry 

Altemus Co. 1901. 

“ Naked Truths and Veiled Allusions” isa 
collection of epigrams, many of them bright, 
most of them cynical, and some of them original. 

W. H. H. 


Tue Russetts 1n Cuicaco, 


By Emily Wheaton. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 


L. C. Page & Co. 1902. 
“The Russells in Chicago” is an interest- 
ing combination of satire, guidebook, and ro- 
mance, written in bright and entertaining style. 
It tells how a rather severe young Boston wo- 
man came to live in Chicago, and how things 
there looked to her, as she viewed them 
through her Boston spectacles. The idiosyn- 
crasies of the Chicagoese and their institu- 
tions,’ social, educational, and philanthropic, 
are pictured in vivid colors, in strong contrast 
always with the Boston background. Chicago 
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people are likely to wince rather oftenas they 
read the book, and Bostonians will not find 
themselves flattered in it. The author’s wit is 
keen, and her thrusts seem at times somewhat 
malicious. The book is undeniably amusing, 
and perhaps both Boston and Chicago ma 
profit by its contrast of their foibles. It is if 
lustrated with excellent reproductions of 
Chicago photographs. W. H. H. 


NeituHer Bonp Nor Fres. By G. Langhorne Pryor. 239 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. 1902. 

“Neither Bond Nor Free” is a well-selected 
title for a well-written book. The author 
terms it “A Plea,” and uses the story as a 
vehicle for his arguments for his own people — 
whom he terms Afro-American, not negro — 
urging for them the rights denied them not so 
much by the actual as by the unwritten law. 
The novel is, in itself, not without interest, 
and deals with the race just as we find it. 

Cc. M. H. 

T'ne Lawson History oF THE America’s Cup. A rec- 


ord of fifty years. By Winfield M.| Thompson and 
Thomas W. Lawson. 402 pp. Boston. 1902. 


“The Lawson History of the America’s cup” is 
a notable example of lavish expenditure in 
book making. © Three thousand copies of the 
book were printed, for gratuitous distribution, 
and an expert estimates that the cost of me- 
chanical production must have been at least 
$35,000. Simply asa specimen of fine work- 
manship the volume possesses unusual inter- 
est. It is bound in finely woven white canvas, 
with the front cover stamped in gold. The 
typography, illustrations, and paper are all of 
the finest, and excellent taste is shown in the 
effects produced. Most of the text is the 
work of Mr. Thompson, who relates the his- 
tory of the America’s cup ina dignified and 
interesting narrative. The closing chapters, 
which are the work of Mr. Lawson, are less 
dignified, and they are chiefly devoted to unre- 
strained disapproval of the New York Yacht 
Club. W. H. H. 
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{ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
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periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AMERICAN Posts ( Bryant, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes). Illustrated. Wyatt Eaton. 
Century ( 38 c. ) for October. 








Wuere Irvinc WorRKED AND WANDERED. 
Ella Stryker Mapes. Critic (28 c.) for October. 

Youne’s ** Nigut TxovuGuts.” Sir 
Critic (28 c. ) for October. 

Tue New Pacan Litt. J. P. MowLray. Critic (28 c.) 
for October. 

Literary LANDMARKS OF New York. —IV. 
Charles Hemstreet. Critic (28 c.) for October. 

LEAVEs FROM WHITMAN’s LATER Lire. His Literary Ex- 
ecutors. Illustrated. Critic (28 c.) for October. 

Tue AMERICAN CARTOONIST AND His Work. Illustrated. 
Arthur Lord. Strand Magazine (13 c.) for October. 

Tue Newspaper Woman oF To-pay. 
Era (13 ¢c.) for October. 

Ta.es or THE LiTeRARY TRADE. Frederic M. Bird. 
Era (13 ¢c. ) for October. 

Tue Eicutu Pacs. A Newspaper Story. William Alfred 
Thomson. LZra (13 c. ) for October. 

Wuy We Have No Marte Coretuis. William S. Walsh. 
Era (13 ¢. ) for October. 

Lesuig STEPHEN’s ** GeorGE Eutor.”’ 
Era (13. ) for October. 

Memories OF Famous Literary Men. Reprinted from 
** Recollections of a Long Life.”” By Theodore L. Cuyler. 
Current Literature (28. c.) for October. 

Tue Worvp’s Fiction For A YEAR. With portraits. Tal- 
cott Williams. American Monthly Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for October. 

Epwarp EcGieston. With portrait. Rossiter Johnson. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews (28 c.) for October. 

Tue Democracy or SHELLEY AND KEaTs. 
John Ward Stimson. Avena (28c. ) for October. 

Tue Finest LiprAry in THE Wortp.—II. Illustrated. 
René Bache. Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post 
in the Book-Lover (38 c. ) for September - October. 

Bistiomania. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from the Corn- 
hill Magazine in the Book-Lover (38c.) for September - 
October. 


Illustrated. 


Leslie Stephen. 


Illustrated. 


Kate Masterson. 


John Forster Kirk. 


Professor 


Tue Costirest Set or Books In THE WorLbD. Sook- 
Lover (38 c.) for September - October. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





John Morley’s life of Gladstone will occupy 
three volumes. The task of writing it has 
proved extremely onerous, but Mr. Morley is 
working very hard and hopes to have the 
whole ready for press in December. If this 
can be accomplished, it is probable that Mac- 
millan & Co. will issue the work at the begin- 
ning of 1903. 

Sir Leslie Stephen has just sent his new 
book, “More Studies of a Biographer,” to 
press, and it will be published this month. 
Among the modern authors of whom Sir Les- 
lie writes, are Browning, Ruskin, Froude, 
Stevenson, Emerson, and Anthony Trollope. 
He has one essay on Shakspere as a man. 
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Williams and Norgate ( London ) announce 
a volume of memories of Lord Tennyson by 
Miss A. G. Weld, who was closely related to 
the poet by marriage and whose knowledge of 
Tennyson was, therefore, intimate. 


At last, after interest in the matter has quite 
subsided, it is definitely settled that Laurence 
Housman was the author of “An English- 
woman’s Love Letters.” 


Edward A. Dithmar, for many years dramat- 
ic critic of the Mew York Times, and for 
some months past its London correspondent, 
has been summoned from the London office to 
the editorship of the 7imes Saturday Book 
Review. 

The Brandur Magazine isa new periodical 
published in New York. 


A new magazine to be issued in New York, 
beginning this month, is the Reader, which its 
publishers and editors hope to make the “lead- 
ing literary journal of America.” The Reader 
will contain reviews of all the important books 
of the day, departments devoted to bibliog- 
raphy, libraries, the drama and literary news, 
and it will contain several articles each month 
of general interest to the magazine reader. 


The American Connoisseur, edited by Sid- 
ney Dickinson, is a new magazine of art, the 
first number of which, to be issued shortly, will 
be sold for one dollar, with the annual sub- 
scription fixed at ten dollars. 


The Valley Magazine, the new St. Louis 


monthly, is edited by William Marion Reedy, - 


publisher of the S¢. Louzs Mirror. 


The Onlooker (New York, Mercantile Li- 
brary building) publishes good short stories 
and prints them in groups in book form. 


Herbert Vivian’s Ramédler is no more, hav- 
ing been merged inthe Sunrise. The Sunrise, 
by the way, will have a rival in the Protest, 
which is the work of a number of young Eng- 
lish literary and artistic optimists who have 
settled at Crockham hill, in Kent. 


The subscription list and good will of the 
Southern Evangelist have been purchased by 
the Christian Observer, of Louisville, Ky., one 
of the leading organs of the Southern Presby- 
terian church. 


Beginning with the October number, Ains- 
lee’s Magazine will be enlarged to 160 pages 
and will cost fifteen cents acopy. Each num- 
ber will contain a complete novel by an author 
of reputation. In addition, the magazine will 
be made up of short stories, dialogues, verses, 
and essays. 


Robert Barr, the Canadian writer, has bought 
and will edit the London magazine called the 
/dler, which was highly successful when Mr. 
Barr was associated with Jerome K. Jerome in 
conducting it several years ago. 


The time for closing the Ev'ry Month mu- 
sic prize competition has been extended to 
February I, 1903. 

The Authors’ Club of Minneapolis announces 
its first annual prize literary competition. 
The competition is open only to members of 
The Authors’ Club, but persons who are not 
club members can become such by making 
application and meeting the requirements for 
admission. The contest will close March 1, 
1903. The club’s recording secretary is Mrs. 
L. S. Mitchell, 419 Medical Block, Minne- 
apolis. 


Mr. Kipling is now living near Tunbridge 
Wells, in an old house dating from the early 
part of the seventeenth century. It is said 
that his retreat from Rottingdean was hast- 
ened by his sufferings from thoughtlessly in- 
quisitive visitors. 

A posthumous paper by Wyatt Eaton in the 
October Century gives that painter’s “ Recol- 
lections of American Poets’ — Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, and Holmes — 
as they appeared to him when he was drawing 
portraits of them for the Century. His own 
portrait by himself, and a sketch of his ca- 
reer by his widow, preface the article. 


Edward Eggleston died at Jones Lock, Lake 
George, September 3, aged sixty-four. 

Philip James Bailey died at Nottingham, 
Eng., September 6, aged eighty-six. 

William Allen Butler died in Yonkers, N. Y., 
September 9, aged seventy-seven. 


Emile Zola died in Paris September 29, aged 
sixty-two. 








